THE CONFLICT MERGED IN THE GREAT WAR.   195
dition of the Empire. His policy had indirectly contributed to the success of tlie English Revolution, and Mazarin's alliance with the Protectorate (1655) was in full accordance with the system continued by him. In unhappy Ireland, the great insurrection of 1641 had served as a pretext to victorious Puritanism for establishing an abnormal and unnatural religious as well as proprietary ascendancy. It is said that in Erance itself Eichelieu at different times hoped to restore religious unity to the nation by conference, by concessions, even by corruption; but on such designs at least Borne and the Holy Office could place a sufficient veto. That he hereupon aimed at a schism in one or another form was denied by himself; but he constantly combated the pretensions of the clergy to independence as towards the state, and in the struggle which ensued the Jesuits allowed themselves to be played off by him against the Sorbonne. These difficulties descended to his successor, notwithstanding the victories of France over Spain. In Spain itself, as in Italy and the Catholic cantons of Switzerland, Catholicism had maintained its position; but the intimate alliance between the two branches of the House of Habsburg was drawing to a close, and the day of Spain's greatness in Europe, which had made the Countor-lleformation possible, was vanishing for ever.
The Treaties of Westphalia furnished a durable Kndoftho guarantee of religious peace in Europe, SSn'rJl^" because, notwithstanding much in them roi^ouTro^ *hat was unnatural and much that was uu-cuuquoat. jug^ .^ey on yie W]10i0 corresponded in tins,
as in other respects, to the actually existing balance of